As soon as I returned to my tent I committed to paper this conversation, which was then quite fresh in my memory; and I may venture to say that every word I put down is correct. I may add, that during the siege our camp was constantly filled with the inhabitants, who invoked Heaven to favor our arms, and prayed fervently at every assault for our success, many of them on their knees, with their faces to the city. The people of Damascus, too, had offered the keys to Bonaparte. Thus everything contributed to make him confident in his favorite plan.
The troops left St. Jean d'Acre on the 20th of May, taking advantage of the night to avoid a sortie from the besieged, and to conceal the retreat of the army, which had to march three leagues along the shore, exposed to the fire of the English vessels lying in the roads of Mount Carmel. The removal of the wounded and sick commenced on the 18th and 19th of May.
Bonaparte then made a proclamation, which from one end to the other offends against truth. It has been published in many works. The season of the year for hostile landing is there very dexterously placed in the foreground; all the rest is a deceitful exaggeration. It must be observed that the proclamations which Bonaparte regarded as calculated to dazzle an ever too-credulous public were amplifications often ridiculous and incomprehensible upon the spot, and which only excited the laughter of men of common sense. In all Bonaparte's correspondence there is an endeavor to disguise his reverses, and impose on the public, and even on his own generals. Eor example, he wrote to General Dugua, commandant of Cairo, on the 15th of February, "I will bring you plenty of prisoners and flags !" One would almost be inclined to say that he had resolved, during his stay in the East, thus to pay a tribute to the country of fables.1
1 The prisoners and flags were sent. The Turkish flags were entrusted by Berthiey to the Adjutant-Commandant Boyer, who conducted a convoy of sick and wounded to Egypt. Sidney Smith acknowledges the loss of some flags by the Turks. The Turkish prisoners were used as carriers of the litters for the wounded, and were, for the most part, brought into Egypt (Krrntrs, tome i. pp. 47 and 160). See also Lanfrey (tome i. p- 403) as to prisoners and flags.t he lost half of his crew in them. He dispersed proclamations amongst my troops, which certainly shook some of them, and I in consequence published an order, stating that he was mad, and forbidding all communication with him. Some days after he sent, by means of a flag of triaee , a lieutenant or a midshipman with a letter containirig a challenge to me to meet him at some place he pointed out in order to fight a duel. I laugliecl at this, and sent him back an intimation that when he brought Marlborou^li to fight me I would meet him. Notwithstanding this, I like the character of the man" (Voice from St. Helena, vol. i. p. 208).after I'roturned from Italy ho wrote to me from his prison, to request that I would intercede for him;  hut, under the circumstances in which he was taken, I could do nothing for him.   He is active, intelligent, intriguing, and indefatigable; but I believe that he is mezzo pazo.
